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THE ALDINE. 



A SIMPLE SUGGESTION. 

It happens, sometimes — more frequently, too, 
than most people would suspect — that the possessor 
of large wealth finds himself at a loss to know how 
to dispose of it. It is a responsibility that weighs 
heavily in life — though there are few of us who 
would not cheerfully assume the burden ; and, when 
the inevitable exigency of death must be met, it is 
a still greater responsibility to transfer it wisely — 
though, again, most of us would be, in our own esti- 
mation at least, fully equal to that emergenc)' also. 

There are many curious wills on record whose ec- 
centric conditions seem to imply an absolute bewil- 
derment on the part of the testator. Lands and 
moneys have been willed away at random, without 
regard to any fitness of things ; as if the only desire 
was to shift the burden of the troublesome posses- 
sions into some other hands — no matter whose ! A 
Monmouth squire, for example, bequeaths twenty 
thousand pounds to a laboring man with whom he 
had never spoken — nor would ever have conde- 
scended to speak — in his life-time. Another man 
grows rich in obscure life, and divides his large for- 
tune, by will, amongst various persons of distinction 
who were totally unaware of his existence, and in no 
sort of need of his money. Still another, having no 
natural or selected heirs, leaves his property, consist- 
ing of hired cottages, to the tenants then in occupa- 
tion. A truly amiable and considerate bequest, this, 
which we would like to commend to the thoughtful 
attention of some of our New York landlords ! 

Numberless are the records of large sums be- 
queathed to institutions, educational, charitable, and 
otherwise. In these the testator is actuated, often 
enough, by motives far removed from praise-worthy. 
To disappoint an expectant, or punish a disobedient 
heir, is frequently the amiable impulse. More fre- 
quently still the bequest grows out of a vain-glorious 
desire to perpetuate an insignificant name in con- 
nection with some notable object, and gain a post- 
humous reputation which the living character had 
never justified. 

That good results are often achieved by such means, 
in spite of the motives, I have no wish to deny. But 
quite as often, probably, the good accomplished is in 
an inverse ratio to the harm done, by diverting prop- 
erty from its natural and legitimate channels. Al- 
most every one can recall some memorable instance 
in proof of this. We saw once, in a little New Eng- 
land seaport, an ostentatious edifice, labeled conspic- 
uously, " The B School." It was built with 

funds bequeathed by a crotchety old gentleman who 
had no moral right, whatever the legal, to leave his 
mone^ for any such purpose. It belonged to his 
natural heirs, who, for lack of it, were so crippled in 
resources.that business enterprises were shipwrecked, 
laboring men thrown out of employment, an old and 
honorable family impoverished, and the commercial 
energy of the place so paralyzed that it has never 
recovered, probably never will recover, its former 
standing. The school that blazons its 'founder's 
name is, in fact, a monument of the family downfall, 
and, indirectly, of the town's decadence. 

It is one of the touches of human nature that 
makes the world akin, the amiable willingness that 
we all feel to put our managing finger into our 
neighbor's pie. The most parsimonious of us will be 
liberal with advice ; and we are not above confessing, 
just now, that we would like to stand at the elbow of 
some worthy millionaire when he is cogitating the 
provisions of his last important document, and make 
a few simple suggestions. One in particular, that 
was discussed with some eminently poetical but no 
less practical friends, recently, apropos to the labors 
of one of our lady physicians among her poor pa- 
tients. 

It was affirmed that, through all the trying heat of 
this hottest of summers, she has trodden her daily 
rounds in most unattractive localities, with an un- 
selfish devotion beautiful to witness. The very best 
of her trained skill and knowledge, acquired with 
long and patient effort, has been and is at the service 
of women, sick and poor, who have nothing to give 
her in return. She has labored to relieve their 
maladies, and lent a sympathizing ear to their cares 
and sorrows ; making these her own, in her womanly 
pity, and self-denying benevolence. She has not only 
been physician, but friend and comforter to some, 
whose long helplessness had made them a weariness 
to their own people. She has supplied their neces- 
sities out of her own limited means, and more than 
once gladly appropriated the fine wine or dainty 



fruit, sent as a gift for her own enjoyment, to the 
greater need of some suffering patient. All this in 
the most unobtrusive way, with no thought of its 
being seen of men. But one cannot hide good deeds 
under a bushel, fortunately : their light shines, sooner 
or later, and we are fain to behold and admire, 
whether the doer will or no. 

One cannot help wishing, at the same time, that 
charity like this could go hand in hand with abun- 
dant means for'its free exercise. And this brings us 
to the suggestion we would like to make to those high 
and mighty ones, who found asylums, and endow col- 
leges with one potential pen-stroke. Let them make 
another stroke, with less flourish and spread, and 
place a fund in suitable keeping, to be used at dis- 
cretion by physicians who know the needs and pri- 
vations of the sick poor. 

A few hundred dollars put in the gentle hands we 
have alluded to, for such a purpose, would have done 
an amount of actual good this autumn hardly to be 
equaled by a similar outlay in any other direction. 
Her medical skill was spent in vain, when the pov- 
erty of her patients made it impossible to carry out 
essential instructions of air, diet, attendance, etc. 
And all these torrid days, when so many of us have 
bemoaned ourselves in idleness, her complaining has 
not been of her own exposure and fatigue, but of her 
inability to supply her poor invalids with the simple, 
needful comforts that would have so greatly facili- 
tated their recovery. 

Doubtless her experience has a thousand parallels 
in that of other physicians, who go familiarly among 
the poor, with less thought of fame or profit, than de- 
sire to alleviate, if by ever so little, the great mass of 
human suffering. In nine cases out of ten, the doc- 
tors, who give their time and skill so freely to this 
class, have little else to give. Their own poverty 
prevents them from relieving the want they see ; and, 
to many a noble sensitive soul, this inability causes a 
keener pang than any personal deprivation. 

It is always a wonder to the natural mind, given 
to pondering the many mysteries of life, why volo and 
valeo should be so seldom comrades in good works. 
To the large heart and the lavish hand, the empty 
purse is assigned ; while the man, whose pockets are 
well lined, who could comfort distress, and lighten 
the burdens of honest poverty without sense of lack 
in his basket or his store, walks serenely in the midst 
of want and suffering without a wish to relieve them. 
There are reasons, no doubt, for such anomalies. 
The possession of wealth, we are told, is in itself a 
deteriorating influence. The need we do not feel 
in ourselves, we are slow to apprehend in others ; 
and temptations to selfishness and vain display are 
apt to overcome, with subtle and various devices, the 
nobler instincts and impulses. Possibly we, who 
from the safe heights of our virtuous impecuniosity 
look down in wonder upon the heartlessness of our 
rich neighbor, delighting himself with oil and wine, 
and caring not that his brethren perish for bread, 
even we might be weighed in the balance and found 
wanting, were the tables turned. 

Be this as it ma)' - , there are happily some shining 
illustrations for the other side of the argument. 
There are rich people who wear purple and fine linen 
and fare sumptuously every day, yet fail not in any 
good word or work. They do not leave the Lazarus 
at their gates to the pity of the dogs, nor shut their 
eyes to the ills from which they are, by accident, ex- 
empt. All honor to them for what they have done, 
and are doing. But there are still too many things 
left undone. And this duty of providing adequately 
for the sick poor is one of them. 

There are hospitals, of course, and other charities 
to meet certain exigencies and occasions. But we 
know of no system to relieve the sick woman, for in- 
stance, whose laboring husband cannot supply her 
with the little delicacies that could tempt appetite 
and restore strength ; the ailing child who must be 
left neglected for hours while the mother goes out 
to earn its and her subsistence ; the long-suffering 
invalid who has grown a burden to himself and oth- 
ers, yet is bound still to his hopeless life ; all the 
numberless sufferers in short, who come upon no 
hospital list, and are cared for by no relief committee, 
but are well known to the faithful physician who 
visits them in their poor homes, and does what he 
may to cure their diseases ; having all the while the 
discouraging conviction that his skill is rendered 
null for want of the nourishing food, or the needful 
stimulant, or the comfortable bed, or the careful at- 
tendance that a few dollars — not forthcoming, alas ! 
— could so easily procure. 



The charity that provided these would be a double 
one, relieving the overtaxed sympathies of the doc- 
tor, as well as the needs of the patient. And we 
heartily wish that some little bird of the air would 
sing it in the ear of the next Croesus who sits down 
to make his will ; or, better still, to the next Peabody, 
who wisely chooses to see with his own eyes the 
good that his millions can do. — Mary E. Bradley. 



A YARN. 



BY UNCLE BLUE-JACKET. 



Some years before the war, I was master of the 
clipper ship "Stormy Petrel," loading at the foot of 

Wall Street, New York, in S & Co.'s line for San 

Francisco. It was my first voyage as captain, the 
ship was nearly laden, and I had not yet suited my- 
self with a second mate. I had been overrun with 
applicants for the position, but, as all the candidates 
were of the conventional second mate stamp, the 
berth was still open, waiting for some active, young 
man, to come along, who looked as if he meant to be 
something beside a second mate in time, and com- 
plete my list of officers — the owners of the ship 
having put a chief mate on board, while I had shipped 
a third mate and a bo'sun. 

I was standing near the capstan on the x quarter- 
deck one evening, just after the stevedores had 
knocked off work, 'when I noticed a young man, who 
came over the gang-way, and sauntered off forward, 
looking about him as he walked, with the evident in- 
tention of seeing all he could of the " Stormy Petrel," 
in a walk about he* decks. After going on the " to'- 
gallant forecastle," looking over the bows, aloft, and 
astern, he started for the main deck, stopping to tap 
with his knuckles the bell on the samson-post. . Now, 
by one of those intuitive impressions which come at 
times to every person, I had mentally exclaimed, 
"There is your second mate, my lad;" and so con- 
tinued watching the stranger's movements. On ar- 
riving at the main hatch, he looked into the hold, 
then turning to one of the men, who was assisting in 
putting on the hatches, he asked, "Is the captain 
about, do you know ? " 

" Yes, that's him : there by the capstan." 

His eyes and mine met ; and as he walked toward 
where I was standing, I saw a man of twenty-four or 
five years, tall and muscular, with curly red hair, 
dark eyes, and a face strangely disfigured by marks 
on the bridge of the nose, each cheek and the chin. 
He was dressed in a fashionably cut business suit, 
with neat boots, gloves, and a soft felt " wide-awake " 
hat, which he raised from his head, on arriving near 
me, showing more strange marks on his forehead. 

" You're the captain, I'm told, sir." 

"Xes." 

" Lam also informed, by one of the clerks in S — — 
& Co.'s office, a friend of mine, that you have not yet 
shipped a second mate." 

"That's true : I've had a great many applicants for 
the berth, but, from the appearance of those applying, 
I imagine they only want a passage to ' Frisco ; ' and 
I want a second mate who intends going the whole 
voyage." 

" Well, sir, I am an applicant for the position, and 
here is a note from the gentleman in the office, setting 
forth my qualifications." 

He handed me a sealed envelope, which I opened 
and found to contain this note : 

" Dear Captain : The bearer of this, Charles Grey, is an old 
friend of mine. He is a man, every inch of him : he is a good 
sailor, as he can prove to your satisfaction. He wants to be your 
second mate ; and, take my word for it, you wont find a better 
one. The marks on his face were given him by cannibals. Get 
him to tell you his story some night at sea, for of course he will be 
your second mate. Yours, &c. — John Willett." 

After some conversation about his sea service, the 
talk gradually slid into a social chat about things in 
general ; during a pause in the conversation he re- 
marked, " I hope I'm not detaining you on board." 

" Oh, no ; but I'm going up town ; and if you are, 
we'll walk together." 

Saying something in assent, which I didn't fully 
catch, we went ashore, and kept in company until 
we reached the Astor House, when I remarked, " I 
stop here ; wont you come in ? " 

" No, I thank you ; I'm going quite a distance up 
town. But you haven't answered my application for 
the berth, captain." 

" True : I had forgotten that. Come down to the 
ship to-morrow, about ten o'clock, and you can then 
sign the articles." 
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With a quiet " thank you," he bade me good even- 
ing and walked away. The next day he signed the 
shipping articles, and in a fortnight we were at sea, 
and some distance on our long road to San Francisco. 
Everything was going on as smoothly as possible ; 
the three mates seemed very good friends (which is 
not always the case), the crew cheerful and willing, 
and the winds fair and strong, consequently I was in 
a delightful frame of mind (which is also not always 
the case). 

1 had made up my mind to ask Mr. Grey, the sec- 
ond mate, for his story, some pleasant night, during 
his watch on deck ; for, every time I looked at his 
face, I thought what a pity it was, such a fine looking 
man, otherwise, was so disfigured for life. The dis- 
figurement consisted of a broad, blue line, extending 
from between his eyebrows to the tip of his nose, 
with finer lines running from it to each cheek, where 
they joined a figure the shape of an arrow-head, with 
the point just under the outward corner of each eye ; 
on the chin were fine blue lines extending down on 
the throat, while on the forehead, above the bridge 
of the nose, and in a line with it, was a spot of blue, 
about the shape and size of those spots of vermilion 
which circus clowns decorate their cheeks with, when 
dressed in ring costume. Mr. Grey's upper lip was 
covered with a heavy mustache, which completely 
hid his mouth, and I wondered greatly he did not 
permit his entire beard to grow, as it would have 
concealed a portion of the marks upon his cheeks, at 
least. His hands were tattooed in some strange man- 
ner, but 1 was unable to make out the design, before 
he told me his strange story, which he did, while run- 
ning down the South-East Trades, in the Pacific. It 
was a bright moonlight night, and so warm, the men, 
whose watch was below, lay about decks, sleeping. 
1 think I never saw a more perfectly clear and bril- 
liant night. I had been reading, and with ease, by 
the light of the ihoon ; and the ocean, as far as the 
eye could reach, was a glittering mirror, ruffled only 
slightly by the light trade wind, which was sending 
the ship through the water not more than five knots 
an hour, with all drawing sail set. The watch was col- 
lected in small groups about the forecastle and main 
deck, listening to the yarns of some gray-haired 
sailor, while now and then snatches of a favorite 
sea song came softly froni the laughing group, seated 
upon the spare spars? in (the waist. Mr. Grey was 
leaning against the cabin, in wake of the weather 
mizzen rigging, singing to himself in a low voice, 
when I seated myself near, and offering him a cigar, 
remarked, " it's a glorious night, isn't it ? " 

" Thank you : yes, sir, the night is almost perfect : 
a little more wind wouldn't be amiss." 

" The men seem to be enjoying the weather ; yarn- 
spinning and singing. Mr. Willett said, in the note 
you brought me from him, yoti had a yarn to spin, 
and 1 must ask you for it some pleasant night at sea. 
No time could be better than the present, provided 
you have no objections to telling me how you came 
by those anything but beauty marks on your figure- 
head." 

" Oh," said he, " I've no objections to spinning 
my yarn : and surely my face, never a beautiful one, 
was not much improved by my savage friends." 

Walking to the break of the poop, and taking a 
look aloft, to see all was right there, he walked aft to 
the binnacle, looked at the compass, and, returning 
to where I was seated, said, 

" This is my yarn : Some years since, I was a student 
in one of our eastern colleges, and, getting into a 
scrape, I wasn't man enough to face my father (who 
was rather a stern man) after my expulsion — so I 
made my way to New Bedford and shipped in a whal- 
ing bark. We were bound for the Pacific, and after 
doubling Cape Horn in terrible weather, we cruised 
about for fifteen months, capturing many whales, 
when we went to Honolulu to refit. I had been used 
very kindly on board the bark, and had become quite 
fond of the excitement of hunting whales ; beside, the 
cruise so far had been a good one, and my ' lay ' was 
a good one, and things promised fair for filling up in 
another season, and then for home with a full ship, 
and lots of money after being paid off. Our crew, 
owing to these combined reasons, remained by the 
ship, unlike most whalers' crews, for they usually 
desert at the first port visited. 

We left Honolulu after a stay of nearly two months, 
and where the broadest liberty had been indulged in 
by all hands. For my part I was glad to get to sea 
again, where the regular routine of life on ship board 
took the place of carousals on shore. Instead of 
going "on the nor'west" (coast) we went to the 



south'ard of the line, and after three months of pros- 
perous cruising, bad luck overwhelmed us at last, for 
we went ashore in a gale of wind, on Magdalena 
Island, one of the Marquesas group. Our crew con- 
sisted of fifty people, all told : the captain, officers 
and crew, numbering in all forty-four men, got away 
in the boats, leaving myself and five others on the 
wreck. It was just before midnight, on the 15th of 
June, 185-, when the ship struck, and, in the con- 
fusion and darkness, we six poor chaps were left 
behind. When morning broke, the gale began to 
abate, and during the day we constructed a raft from 
broken fragments of the ship on which, toward even- 
ing, we put out for the land. We saw crowds of 
natives, men and women, on the beach, before we 
left the wreck, and we were much exercised, as to 
the reception they would give us, upon our landing. 
I was a lad of nineteen then, strong and well grown, 
with unmistakably red hair, to which dispensation of 
Providence, over which I had many times been made 
unhappy, I owe my life. As soon as we reached the 
beach, we were surrounded and taken possession 
of by the natives and marched five or six miles in- 
land to quite an extensive village of bamboo huts, in 
one of which we were placed, and where we were 
soon after visited by a chief and his suite of naked 
warriors. After looking at us and holding a long 
confab, I was separated from my companions, taken 
to an adjoining hut, stripped naked, guarded by two 
native men with clubs, when ' the excited populace ' 
were admitted, five or six at a time, to look at me. I 
then noticed, for the first time, that my hair seemed to 
the natives a great curiosity, and before long, that it 
was particularly admired, as much by the men as the 
women, which was a lucky circumstance for me ; for, 
had my 'auburn locks' only pleased the female por- 
tion of the community in which I found myself, I am 
sure I would have shared the fate of my companions. 
After being separated from them, on our arrival at 
the village, I never saw them again ; the whole five 
were killed, without the least delay, and preparations 
made for a grand feast off" their flesh. ^ Their bodies, 
I afterward learned, were cut up ; the large bones 
taken to make spear heads, fish-hooks and tattooing 
instruments. Large holes were made in the ground, 
filled with dry wood, and large flat stones placed here 
and there among the wood, to be heated when the 
pile was fired. After the pile was fired, fresh wood 
was put on, until the ground had become thoroughly 
heated : the ashes were then taken out, the flesh put 
into the holes and covered with the stones and 
embers. At the end of an hour or more the flesh, 
thoroughly roasted, was taken from the holes and 
greedily devoured by about a hundred men and 
women. While the preparations for and enjoyment 
of the feast were occupying the attention and time of 
all but my two guards, I was wondering what was 
going on outside the hut where I was confined. I 
did not anticipate any harm would come to us, as 
the natives, who came to look at me, acted in the 
kindest manner. They ran their fingers through my 
hair, felt of my limbs, and two young women, no- 
ticing a cut on my leg which was bleeding slightly, 
said something to one of the guards who nodded his 
head, when the women both disappeared for a few 
minutes, returning with some water in a cocoa nut 
shell, and proceeded to bathe the wound in the most 
tender manner, then bound it up with what I after- 
ward learned was the inside bark of the cava tree. 
The day after landing, and while still confined to the 
hut, the chief and his suite again visited me, accom- 
panied by his queen and three daughters. The men 
were of medium height, well proportioned, and, as a 
class, fine looking. Some of the women were truly 
beautiful : in color they are not darker than many 
Spaniards I have seen. Their dress consisted of a 
piece of tappa cloth wound round the loins, concern- 
ing which they are as proud and careful as Euro- 
peans are in reference to the quality and fashion of 
their garments. Soon after the chief and his com- 
panions arrived I was laid on the floor of the hut on 
my back, my arms and legs stretched out and con- 
fined at the wrists and ankles to stakes driven into 
the ground : a broad band of bark was passed across 
my forehead, to other stakes on each side of my head, 
after which one of my guards gravely seated himself 
upon my stomach, when the operation of tattooing me 
commenced. The instruments used for this hellish 
work, and which were handed to the artist engaged 
on my decoration by the other guard, consisted of 
pieces of bone filed into the form of fine saws : they 
were about three inches in length and varied in 
width. Their handles were made of cane, and when 



in use the teeth of the instrument were placed upon 
the skin and their backs struck by a small hammer 
made of bone, until the blood spirted out. Burned 
human bones pulverized to a powder were then rub- 
bed into the wounds. So painful was the operation 
that only small portions of the body could be tat- 
tooed at a time. I was three months undergoing the 
operation, and, during that time, I saw no one but the 
two artists, or guards, and the chief and those whom 
he brought with him from day to day. The chief 
was present whenever the work of tattooing was 
going on. I am not only marked on the face and 
hands but on my breast and back, and from my 
toe nails to my ankles, as well as from theie to 
my knees. .The natives were all tattooed — the 
women more plainly, or less elaborately, than the 
men. The women have their lips marked by small 
black spots, their ears bored, and around the holes 
small lines are drawn. After I had been tattooed 
to the satisfaction of the chief, I was adopted by him 
into the tribe, and given one of his daughters, who 
was a rather pretty girl of sixteen, for a wife. I also 
was presented with twenty other wives, but who 
were inferior in rank to the princess — sort of ser- 
vants. The male relatives of these women built me 
a hut in which my entire family resided. A com- 
partment, or state chamber, in the centre of this 
abode was set apart for the exclusive use of the 
princess, and to which no one had access without her 
knowledge and permission, while the other women 
occupied one room in common and performed all the 
work of the establishment. In my sojourn of four 
years among this people, I never so much as pro- 
vided a single meal for my extensive family: the 
male relatives of my women provided the food, and 
in some instances cooked it. It consisted of bread- 
fruit, yams, sweet potatoes, fish, which the natives 
invariably eat raw ; and, every second day, a pig was 
slaughtered. I was in every way treated as a chief, 
with one comfortable exception — I was not expected 
to join the warriors in their frequent raids into the 
territory of surrounding tribes. The native men 
were constantly engaged in war, and I am quite sure 
it was merely for the love of strife, for I could never, 
even after mastering their lingo, learn the motives 
for their frequent rows. I was about a year learning 
to talk the lingo, though long before that time I 
could make myself understood. The princess was 
my untiring instructress, and when I became suffi- 
ciently proficient to converse with her, she never 
grew weary of hearing stories of my country. 

The natives are wonderful swimmers, and the chil- 
dren of both sexes, like little ducks, take to the 
water, as soon as they can crawl to it. They are like 
Kanakas in that respect; and when a shark is discov- 
ered they rush to attack it — men, women and chil- 
dren — and after killing it, eat it raw, considering it a 
delicacy only surpassed by the flesh of man ; because, 
as they express it, shark is the only fish that will eat 
a man, so a shark's flesh partakes of the flavor of 
human flesh. The men are not savage and brutal 
among themselves, but they insist on the right to 
correct their wives, often whipping them very se- 
verely. I was a great favorite among the women, 
because I never whipped my wives, and because I 
once knocked a respected head of a large family as 
stiff as ,a pike-staff, for flogging one of his women 
beyond all reason, merely for accidentally smiling on 
an unmarried youth, whom she met at one of the 
dances with which every feast winds. up. The feasts 
and accompanying dances are the only social gather- 
ings in which that people indulge. After the food 
has been devoured the ground is cleared for dancing. 
The men arrange themselves on one side of an open 
space, the women opposite and parallel to them — 
between these lines of dancers are placed the mu- 
sicians, whose duty it is to keep time by beating tom- 
toms. The tom-toms are made by stretching a piece 
of shark skin over a hollow bit of wood, and the skin 
is kept tight by a series of cords made of cocoa nut 
fibre. The music is anything but melodious, and the 
discord is heightened by the clapping of hands by 
the crowd. The female dancers are chosen from the 
women noted for their good looks, and they dress 
very handsomely. A short skirt made of the bril- 
liant feathers of the paroquette is their only gar- 
ment : their head-dresses of tortoise shell, pearl and 
feathers are sometimes very beautiful, and display 
great ingenuity in their construction. Upon the 
fingers of the dancers are fastened long feathers of 
brilliant hues, and during the dance the hands and 
arms are moved to represent wings, and when done 
gracefully has a very pretty effect. The only boats 
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used by the natives are rude canoes: in these they a wife (who is a queen, instead of a princess, in his 

sometimes go short distances from the land to fish, eyes) of his own choosing, and two little sons ; and 

never using them for war or trading purposes, so far 

as I could learn, and I was particularly interested in 

their 'navigation laws,' as I was continually planning 

to escape. I was never permitted to visit the wreck 

of the ship, and in a few months not a vestige of it 

could be seen from the shore. I have an impression, 

the princess once told me her father had said, if I 

once got in a canoe with provisions and water enough 

to last a few days, I would start for my own country 



John PfeifTer, the German barber, a droll, good- 
hearted fellow, who had settled in the town some 
when I visited him, not a very great while ago, he j years before, receiving a small sum as dowry with his 
was representing his fellow citizens in the State ; plump and pretty Bessy, the butcher's daughter, had 
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also been impoverished by Mr. Harpix, so that he 
\ was forced to get only a wretched living from shav- 
i ing and leeching. As Bessy presented her husband 
; with an heir every year, into the bargain, the poor 
; barber did not know at last how he could struggle 

through this, with only his v razor; and, but for his 
I being a good Christian, he would have used.it to 



Many years ago, there lived in a small market- 
leaving her and twenty other interesting widows be- town, in one of the provinces, a man by the name of | make away with himself, 
hind me. For nearly four years, I lived in peace and Harpix. He carried on a trade in all kinds of small \ For the rest, Mr. Harpix was a man of account, 
plenty among these savages. There were no domestic I wares, and though he had failed twice at last ac- and they even praised him frequently; for he was 
rows around my establishment, and I was becoming , quired a considerable fortune. Some maintained that , polite in his demeanor and speech, lauded all with 



quite reconciled to my 
supposed fate, of ending 
my days on the island, un- 
til one morning a ship was 
seen not more than three 
miles from the beach. To 
make an already long yarn 
as short as possible. I will 
only state that the captain 
of the wrecked ship, with 
all those who took to the 
boats, were picked up at 
sea by a whaling ship 
and taken to Honolulu, 
whence the captain made 
his way to his home in 
the States. He did not 
forget the poor fellows 
who were left upon the 
wreck, near a cannibal set- 
tlement in the far off Pa- 
cific, but laid the matter 
before the proper author- 
ities at Washington, the 
result of which was, at 
the end of four years, a 

sloop-of-war called at the 

island, and sent an armed 

boat's crew to the beach, 

to see if anything cou.Jd 

be learned of the unfor- 
tunates. I, with a great 

crowd of men and women, 

met the boat when it land- 
ed, and after some conver- 
sation with. the officer in 

charge, I told, him to re- 
turn to his ship, and I 

would follow speedily in a 

canoe. I gave the native 

chief and princess (the 

rest of my women never 

cared about my comings 

or goings) to understand 

the ship was not from my 

country, but from near it, 

and I was going off to see 

the people. The princess 

desired to accompany me 

to insure my return, but 1 

compromised with her by 

taking the chief. On my 

arrival on board the sloop- 
of-war, where I was kindly 

received, I informed my 

father - without - any - law 

that the ship had been sent 

for me, to bring me to my 

country, and I had taken 

this method to get rid of troublesome leave taking.; he had got rich only by failing so successfully — the 

There was the canoe, and he could go back to the only game in the world at which, if played with sense, 




" There is a beautiful spirit breathing now 
Its mellow richness on the clustered trees." 



- Longfellcnv. 



island as fast as he could paddle : 1 was going home. 
The old chief accepted the situation without a mur- 
mur and throwing a bundle of trinkets, which the 



whom he conversed, to 
their faces, and sometimes 
gave parties to the most 
distinguished people of 
the town. 

One evening, having 
given a feast the day be- 
fore, Mr! Harpix was sit- 
ting in the "room with 
Gunild, his old house- 
keeper. It chanced to be 
the butchering season, 
and a large hog lay upon 
the board in the hall out- 
side, covered with a sheet. 
Mr. Harpix was sitting in 
his easy chair, regaling 
himself with the warmed- 
up remains of the feast. 
Directly opposite to him 
sat Gunild; she was the 
confidante of his soul. 
Gunild was moved, and 
wept ; sTie was getting old 
now, her health was bad, 
and she did not enjoy her 
food. She gazed at her 
master, who was swallow- 
ing with great avidity, and 
said : " I do not under- 
stand, master, how you 
can sit there so calmly 
and eat, when you have so 
many sins upon your con- 
science." 

"What do you say?" 
said Mr. Harpix ; " are 
you talking nonsense? 
Did I not go to church 
the day before yesterday, 
confess my sins, and make 
a vow to lead a better 
life ? " 

" Yes ; but you will not 
keep it," said Gunild. 

" Plow can you know 
that ? " cried Mr. Harpix. 
" Since the day before yes- 
terday I have not done any 
sin worth talking about ; 
only that I sold Peter Gun- 
ner those two ells of blue 
cloth, as of the genuine 
color, when it is not gen- 
uine. You do want to put 
the blame on me, do you ? 
When the fools come to 
market, tradesmen make 
money." 
" Yes, that is only a trifle," said Gunild ; " but your 
brother, Jack Ulric, and poor John PfeifTer, they 
weigh upon my conscience." 

" Well," said Mr. Harpix, " if I can bear it, you can, 
too." 

" But do tell me, faithfully," continued Gunild, "do 
you really not believe in hell and the devil?" 

" No," said Mr. Harpix, "that is nothing but silly 
superstition. Our new clerk maintains that hell 



one never loses. On the other hand, several trusting 
fools had become poor through him ; among others, 
1 his younger brother Ulric, whose guardian he had 
man-of-war's men had given him, into the canoe, he j been, and whose little patrimony he had squandered, 
got into it and paddled toward the shore, while the The young man, being thus reduced to beggary, had 
ship braced up her main yard, and sailed away for San finally disappeared, and it was even asserted that he 
Francisco, where, upon her arrival, I went on shore, had joined the gypsies, who sometimes visited those 
and soon after to New York." parts. When one spoke about the matter, his brother | consists of an evil conscience, and as I have no evil 

" That, sir, is my yarn." , would say : " That, indeed, is easily possible ; I should j conscience " — 

Mr. Grey ended his yarn in the above manner ; but, not know him again, if he stood before my eyes." "And have you a good conscience ? " Gunild in- 
for the benefit of those who may read it, 1 will state, And on these occasions he did not lie ; for, when terrupted him. 

he went the voyage in the " Stormy Petrel " around Ulric visited him, one evening, like the prodigal son, " No," replied Mr. Harpix, " I do not care to say 
the world with me, and on his return to New York ' begged assistance, with tears, and promised amend- that, either; my conscience is neither evil nor good; 
learned of the death of his father, by which he came , ment, Mr. Harpix really did not know him, but left it holds the mean, and that is right in all things." 
into possession of quite a handsome fortune, part of. the room, and had the door shown him, with the "But," said Gunild, "supposing God should call 
which he invested in land in Kansas, quit the sea, warning that, if he came again, he would be reported you away to-day, or to-morrow?" 
and is now a flourishing farmer in that State,' with to the authorities. " Oh," whispered Mr. Harpix, with a strange grin, 



